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The Sixth Annual: Citrus Growers’ 
Institute will be held this year at 
Camp McQuarrie, near Astor Park in 
Lake County, September 4 to 8 in- 
clusive. The following program has 
been announced, and all citrus grow- 
ers of the state are invited to at- 
tend. 

Monday, September 4 

2:00 — Registration. 

6:00 — Supper. 

8:00 — W. T. Nettles, Extension 
District Agent and Camp Director, 
Presiding. Official opening of the 
Sixth Annual Citrus Growers’ Insti- 
tute. Introduction of staff. Musical 
Program and Special Entertainment. 


Tuesday, A. M. Sept. 5 


A. Hough Bourlay, Vice-president 
Lake County Horticultural Associa- 
tion presiding. 

9:30 — Meeting called to ordec. 
Address of welcome, Karl Lehmann, 
Secretary Lake County Chamber of 
Commerce and_ Secretary Lake 
County Horticultural Association. 

9:45 — “Interpretation of Re- 
search Results” Dr. A. F. Camp, Hor- 
ticulturist in charge, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred. 

10:30 — “Some Factors Affect- 
ing Citrus Costs and Returns” R. H. 
Howard, Assistant Extension Econ- 
omist, Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

11:15 — “Combination Sprays to 
Control Scale, White-fly and Rust 
Mites” W. L. Thompson, Entomoli- 
gist, Citrus Experiment Station. 
12:00 — Adjourn. 
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12:15 — Dinner. 
Afternoon Session 

Col. C. E. Lester, Presiding. 

1:30 — Musical program. Address: 
Hon. J. Hardin Peterson, Congress- 
man, First Congressional District of 
Florida. 

2:30 — “The Cooperative Research 
Grove at Clermont” H. C. Brown, 
Member Special Committee, Lake 
County Horticultural Association. 

3:15 — “Correlation Betweea 
Magnesium in the Soil and Bronz- 
ing of Citrus” Dr. Michael Peech, 
Soil Chemist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred. 

4:00 — “A review of Tolkowsky’s 
‘Hesperides’, a History of Citrus 
Fruits” Dr. W. W. Yothers, Orlan- 
do. 

6:00 Supper. 

8:00 — Entertainment. 

Wednesday, A. M. Sept. 6 

F. T. Laird Presiding. 

9:30 — Meeting called to order. 
Entertainment. 

9:45 — “Balancing the Plant Food 
Budget” by Dr. O. C. Bryan. 

10:30 — “Natural Friends of the 
Grower in Controlling Citrus Insects,” 
J. R. Watson, Entomologist, Florida 
Experiment Station. 

(Prof. Watson was out of the 
state when this program was arrang- 
ed. His acceptance is dependent up- 
on the time of his return to the 
state.) 

11:45 — “A report from a Mem- 
ber of the Growers’ Administrative 
Committee’ by R. J. Kepler, Volu- 
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sia County. 
12:00 — Adjourn. 
12:15 — Dinner. 


Afternoon Session 


Charles R. Short, President L. C. 
H. A. Presiding. 

The afternoon session will fea- 
ture the annual meeting of the Lake 
County Horticultural Association. 

1:30 — Musical program. 

1:45 — Address: Dr. H. Harold 
Hume, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Florida. (Invited. Ac- 
ceptance dependent on official duties.) 

2:30 — Address: M. G. Gay, Prin- 
cipal Agricultural Economist, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

3:15 — Address: L. H. Kramer, 
President, Florida Citrus Growers, 
Inc. 

4:00 — Address: W. L. Burton, 
Secretary, Florida Citrus Growers, 
Inc. 

4:45 — Adjourn to Juniper 
Springs. Swimming and sight-seeing, 
or just plain resting may be enjoyed 
at this beauty spot. A barbecue, suv- 
stituting the:regular supper at camp, 
will be served at 6:00 p. m. Follow- 
ing the supper, brief committe re- 
ports will be given. The climax of 
the program will be an address by 
Hon. Phil S. Taylor, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. (Mr. Taylor 
has been invited. His acceptance is 
dependent on.official business.) 
~ 8:00 — Return to camp for en-. 
tertainment. Special musical pro- 
gram: S. A. Smith on the Xylophene 
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Thirteen laws affecting the Florida 
citrus industry, all enacted by the 
recent legislature, are being distri- 
buted by the Florida citrus commis- 
sion to shippers, canners and other 
interested groups. The laws were re- 
ceived a few days ago in legal form 
from the secretary of state and copies 
were mimeographed by the commis- 
sion for general distribution. 


A short analysis accompanies each 
measure. The new laws are: bond 
and license, canners’ embossing, can- 
ners’ importation, fresh fruit matur- 
ity, relating to packing house prac- 
tices, canners’ maturity, canners’ un- 
wholesome fruit, color added, field 
box size, frozen fruit, washing sheds, 
licensing soaps, oils, waxes, etc., tran- 
sportation problems and maturity 
study. 

The commission started recently 
enacting regulations required by 
several of these new measures. Much 
work must be done by the commis- 
sion during the few weeks remain- 
ing before the state of the 1939-40 
shipping season, as a result of this 
new legislation. One task facing the 
citrus board is approval of all appli- 
cations for license by citrus dealers, 
which must be done by the commis- 
sion sitting as a body. Arrangements 
are now being made to hold special 
meetings during the summer to act 
on license applications. 

Under this new bond and license 
law, the commissioner of agriculture 
will issue the license as before, but 
cannot do so until the application 
has been approved by the citrus com- 
mission. Posting of minimum bond 
of $500 with the commissioner re- 
mains, but the power of the commis- 
sioner to suspend or revoke license 
has been considerably broadened. 
One exception not contained in the 
former law permits persons who buy 
fruit from the producer and pay cash 
to operate without a license under 
certain conditions, subject to a per- 
mit from the citrus commission. 

The fresh fruit maturity, color 
added and bond and license laws en- 
acted by the 1939 legislature super- 
sede acts passed in 1935 on these 
subjects. Other laws passed in prior 
years and not affected by recent 
legislation include: act creating the 
citrus commission and providing for 
standardization of grade, pack, etc.; 
authority to make rules regulating 
packing charges and commissions; 
power to raise or lower juice content 
requirement for grapefruit; grape- 
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fruit, orange and tangerine adver- 
tising; field crate registration; grow- 
ers’ cost guarantee law; law relating 
to use of arsenical sprays. 

The commission at a recent meet- 
ing adopted the words ‘Florida Pro- 
duct” for labeling of cans where 
packers meet an established mini- 
mum standard. Most Florida canners 
already exceed this standard in their 
pack, and it is believed others will 
fall in line promptly. There is no 
mandatory requirement that the 
words “Florida Product” must appear 
on the label or can, but the canner 
is permitted to use these distinguish- 
ing words if his product meet the 
required standard. 

Importation of any citrus fruit or 
juice produced or canned outside 
Florida, and offering it for sale in 
such manner as to indicate it is a 
Florida product is made illegal by 
one of the new laws. This legisla- 
tion requires any person in Florida 
offering citrus fruit or juice produc- 
ed or canned elsewhere to notify the 
prospective buyer of the origin of 
the product. 

The new fresh fruit maturity law 
follows substantially the provisions 
of the former act, but does contain 
several new features. One is that ail 
fruit must show a definite natural 
break in color before picking. Pro- 
vision also is made for individual 
fruit tests and destruction of any lot 
where 10 per cent or more fail to 
pass the maturity requirements by 
individual tests. Oranges must con- 
tain a minimum of four gallons of 
juice per box, a new provision. Un- 
der the former law, only fruit “‘color 
added” had to pass a juice content 
test. The juice content test require- 
ment for grapefruit is increased 10 
per cent, and the citrus commission 
has authority to raise or lower this 
requirement under another law. 
Changes have been made in the ratio 
of solids to acid for oranges and 
grapefruit, which it is hoped will do 
much to prevent shipment of imma- 
ture fruit, particularly at the start 
of the season. 

Certificates of maturity must be 
obtained from the inspection bureau 
on all fruit shipped from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1, but it is illegal to ship imma- 
ture fruit at any time and inspect- 
ors may conduct necessary tests 
whenever they suspect any particu. 
lar lot of fruit is not up to maturity 
standards. 

Fruit used by canners must pass 
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the same maturity tests as fruit en- 
tering fresh fruit channels, under an- 
other law. All fruit used by canners 
between Aug. 31 and Nov. 15 will 
be inspected for maturity and certi- 
ficates issued. Canners will pay an 
assessment of one cent per box to 
defray costs of this work. It is illegal 
at all times, however, just as with 
fresh fruit, to can any fruit which 
does not meet the maturity stand- 
ards. The citrus commission has au- 
thority to shorten or lengthen the 
inspection season, with the minimun 
period from Nov. 1 to Nov. 30. An- 
other law makes it illegal for canners 
to utilize fruit which is unwholesome 
or in any way unfit for human con- 
sumption. Regulations were issued 
by the citrus commission a few days 
ago covering this law, which carries 
an assessment fee of one-tenth cent 
per field box to pay costs of neces- 
sary inspection. Practically all en- 
forcement work under the new laws 
is handled by the commissioner of ag- 
riculture. 

Fruit to be colored must pass a 
more rigid test than heretofore re- 
quired, under the new “color added” 
law. The commissioner of agriculture 
also is empowered to license manu- 
facturers who sell “color added” 
processes, and he also has authority 
to inspect and regulate practices foi- 
lowed in applying coloring matter in 
packing houses. The citrus commis- 
sion will make necessary regulations. 

The citrus commission is given 
“full and plenary power” to make and 
enfore rules and regulations control- 
ing the packing, coloring, prepara- 
tion and processing of citrus fru‘, 
under another new legislative mea3- 
ure. Purpose of the act is cited to be 
“to the end that such methods and 
practices as affect the eating and 
keeping qualities and depreciate the 
value of citrus fruit may be minimi- 
zed, if not altogether eliminated.” 
The “color added” process is not in- 
cluded, coming under another law. 
The commission discussed at some 
length what should be done under 
this law a few days ago, but the 
matter was referred to its better 
fruit committee which will contact 
various industrial groups and deter- 
mine whether a public hearing should 
be held. 

The field box law establishes as 
standard a box 31% inches long, 13 
inches high and 12 inches wide, in- 
side measurements, divided into two 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Food Stamp Plan Expansion 
Announced By Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace announced recently that 
the Food Stamp Plan for distributing 
surplus agricultural commodities will 
be expanded gradually during the 
next few months. 

In making the announcement, 
Secretary Wallace said that the stu- 
dies of Stamp Plan operation, which 
have been carried on in Rochester, 
N. Y., and other experimental cities, 
have shown results which warrant the 
gradual extension of the plan to other 
cities. Surveys in all experimental 
areas will continue, however, and th: 
rapidity of expansion will depend on 
the results shown in reports of op- 
eration. 

While the studies in Rochester 
have progressed further than those 
in the other test areas, officials point 
out that even these are still in their 
initial stages and that the figures 
now available are only preliminary. 
A complete analysis of the plan will 
require a considerably longer period 
than the two and one-half months 
during which Stamp Plan operation 
has been surveyed in Rochester. 

If further studies continue to 
show encouraging results,” Secretary 
Wallace said, “the Food Stamp Plan 
may develop into an extremely ef- 
fective National program througi 
which to move surpluses of those ag- 
ricultural products for which there 
is an elastic demand, at the same 
time providing more food for those 
of our people who now have inade- 
quate diets. 

“The surveys carried out to date 
show that the mechanics of operation 
of the plan have run smoothly. The 
economic studies of the effects of 
the operation of the Stamp Plan ou 
the movement of food products, 
while requiring a longer period for 
gathering conclusive data, already 
indicate some significant results in 
Rochester. We intend, of course, to 
continue these studies.” 

Several facts have stood out in 
the reports of Stamp Plan program 
operation in Rochester: 

(1) Participation of eligible per- 
sons, which is on a voluntary basis, 
has increased steadily since the in- 
ception of the program. 

(2) Eligible persons apparently 
like getting surplus commodities 
through the regular grocery stores. 
They have experienced little if any 


difficulty in shopping with the stamps. 
They have bought in quantities to 
meet their immediate needs, and 
have expressed satisfaction with be- 
ing able to select the commodities 
they wanted from among the sur- 
plus products on the list. 

(3) Needy persons who have 
participated in the plan are getting 
not only a more adequate diet but 
apparently in most cases a better 
balanced diet. 

(4) The increased volume of 
trade in grocery stores, occasioned 
by the Food Stamp Plan, has had a 
stimulating effect on many other 
businesses in the community. 

(5) Food sales in Rochester 
have increased beyond the amount 
represented by the blue stamp pur- 
chases. Aggressive merchandising, 
advertising and sales compaigns, as 
well as special displays have contri- 
buted to this result. The entire food 
industry has worked together to 
bring about this broader market for 
farmers with surpluses to sell. 

(6) In all instances merchants 
participating in the plan have re- 
ceived payment for their stamps from 
the Treasury Department within a 
few days from the date of accept- 
ance. Banks have cooperated in the 
redemption of the stamps, as a ser- 
vice for both depositors and non-de- 
positors. 

(7) Local governmental and pub- 
lic welfare officials have done effec- 
tive jobs in helping put the plan 
into operation and in assisting in its 
administration. 

(8) There have been very few 
reported violations of the regulations 
concerning use of the stamps. These 
cases are either now being investi- 
gated or have already been investi- 
gated and appear to have been the 
result of misunderstanding. 

Preliminary studies of Food 
Stamp purchases, and the movement 
of foodstuffs in general during the 
period that the Stamp Plan has been 
in effect, reveal interesting and signi- 
ficant trends. 

In the period from May 16 to 
July 15, expenditures in Rochester 
by needy families with blue stamps 
were valued at about $123,000 ac- 
cording to studies made. These 
stamps were used to purchase ap- 
proximately 147,000 pounds of but- 
ter, 155,000 dozen eggs, about 318,- 


000 pounds of white and graham 


flour, as well as about 37,000 pounds 
of prunes, about 80,000 pounds of 
dry beans, 17,000 pounds of corn 
meal, about 5,700 boxes of oranges 
and 1,600 boxes of grapefruit. 

Stated in percentage terms, this 
means that about 32 per cent of the 
blue surplus stamps were used for 
butter, 30 per cent for eggs, 8 per 
cent for white and graham flour, 2 
per cent for prunes, 3 per cent for 
dry beans, % of one per cent for 
corn meal, and 24 per cent for or- 
anges and grapefruit. These percent- 
ages will vary with the dietary ha- 
bits in different parts of the coun- 
try. In Birmingham, for example, 
corn meal will move in much greater 
volume than in Rochester. 


Close study has been made of 
sales in low, medium and upper in- 
come areas in Rochester. On the av- 
erage, total weekly food sales amonz 
a representative sample of retail 
stores in the low income area are 12 
per cent higher in the 9 weeks of the 
program ending July 15 than in the 
4 weeks prior to the program. After 
excluding sales of commodities pur- 
chased with blue stamps, which sup- 
plemented regular food purchases. 
the average weekly value of food 
sales in the low income areas dur- 
ing the experimental period was 
about 6 per cent above the weekly 
average prior to the program. This 
meant that for every government dol- 
lar spent, through normal trade 
channels, that dollars worth and an 
extra dollars worth of food was sold. 


Among intermediate income stores, 
total weekly sales were 8 per cent 
higher during the 9 weeks ending 
July 15 than in the pre-program 
period. After allowing for blue 
stamp purchases, they were about 5 
per cent higher. This means that 
for every government dollar spent 
in these intermediate income stores, 
that dollars worth of food, and more 
than 50 cents worth in addition, was 
sold. 

In the sample of upper income 
stores, where there were practically 
no purchases with blue stamps, to- 
tal sales showed no appreciable 
change as compared with the pre- 
program average. On a basis of 
these preliminary figures it seems 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NEW CITRUS LAWS TO BE ENFORCED 


Speaking at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Florida Citrus Growers, Inc., in 
Tampa recently, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Nathan Mayo assured the citrus growers of the 
state that the new fruit maturity laws enacted 
at the recent session of the legislature would 
be strictly enforced. At the same time the Com- 
missioner asked the moral support of every 


grower, shipper and the public in enforce- 
ment of the new regulations. 


Commissioner Mayo said he believed the new 
laws would improve the general situation, but 
declared the standard on oranges should have 
been placed higher. 


People who know Commissioner Mayo, and 
practically every grower and shipper of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits does know him, are certain that 
the Commissioner and his inspectors will do 
everything in their power to see that the ma- 
turity standards are strictly adhered to, but 
the Inspection Bureau will need the hearty 
support of everyone interested in the industry 
if the work of the Bureau is to make a success. 

In a public statement recently, President 
Kramer of the Growers’ organization declared 
that his organization stood ready to see that 
“not one car of green fruit shall be permitted 
to leave the state during the coming shipping 
season.” That is a big order, but if everyone 
connected with the industry will join whole- 
heartedly in the campaign it can be done. 

Acting upon Commissioner Mayo’s plea for 
support and in line with Mr. Kramer’s declara- 
tion, the Board of Directors of the Florida 
Citrus Growers, Inc., voted to name _ sub-com- 
mittees of three members for each county to 
aid enforcement by reporting violations to the 
state inspectors. 

The shipping season is now at hand. With 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, his corps of 
inspectors and a great body of growers acting 
hand-in-hand for the strict enforcement of the 
new maturity laws there seems to be a hope 
that the mistakes of previous seasons when 
much immature fruit was rushed to Northern 
markets may be avoided. Certainly this is a 
consummation devoutly to be desired. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Acting upon the recommendation of its ad- 
vertising agency, the Florida Citrus Commis- 
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sion is studying the feasibility of having all 
Florda oranges and grapefruit stamped with. 
the word “Florida.” Such stamping, it is be. 
lieved, would be worth an additional million 
dollars in advertising value in carrying through 
the commission’s message of ‘“Floridas are 
jucier”’ to the thousands of housewives in the 
kitchen. 

Discounting the poorer grades of fruit, it is 
said, such a program would involve the stamp. 
ing of five billion oranges and approximately 
one billion grapefruit, carrying that many im. 
pressive messages to Northern consumers. 

The advertising value of stamped citrus fruits 
has long been recognized by individual ship- 
pers, many of whom have made use of the sys- 
tem for years. If every orange and grapefruit 
leaving Florida bore a “Florida” stamp, the 


value to the industry as a whole would be in- 
calculable. The practice might also have a ten- 
dency to lessen the temptation to ship inferior 
fruit under a recognized state brand. 

The suggestion is really worthwhile and de- 
serves the careful study which is being given 
it by the Florida Citrus Commission. 


ARIZONA CROP TO BE LESS 
NEXT SEASON 


Late reports from Arizona indicate that the 
set of fruit on citrus trees in that state for the 
1939-40 season is about 60 per cent of that of 
last year. 

During the past season, Arizona produced 
4150 carloads of grapefruit. Of that number, 
the equivalent of 813 carloads was converted 
into juice and canned; 492 cars were purchased 
by the Surplus Commodities Corporation, which 
also paid for 309 carloads taken out of trade 
channels in connection with its purchases. 

The orange crop for the season just closed 
is placed at 674 carloads. 


CALIFORNIA USING MORE FERTILIZER 


The annual report of Dr. A. J. Cox, chief of 
the division of chemistry,California department, 
shows that 220,000 tons of commercial fertili- 
zers were used in that state last year, in addi- 
tion to 47,000 tons of agricultural minerals. 
This sets an all-time high record for the use 
of fertilizers in that state, and indicates that 
the growers of California are recognizing the 
—— for using greater quantities of plant 
ood. 


Grapefruit pulp has gained wide recognition 
as a stock food in Florida and Texas. Now 
California has discovered that cull oranges 
may be used as silage in place of corn. The 
culls are put through a silage chopper and com- 
bined with bean straw or a cheap grade of al- 
falfa. Florida dairymen might try using cull 
oranges and cow peas in their silos. The ratio 
used in California is 40 per cent orange culls 
and 60 per cent straw. It is said that favorable 
results have been obtained by dairymen in 
California. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL CITRUS 
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accompanied by Miss Elizabeth Nica- 
olson at the piano. (Mr. Smith is a 
pupil of John J. Heney, former soloist 
in Sousa’s band, and at present di- 
rector of DeLand High School Band 
and Stetson University Band. These 
artists are from DeLand and appear 
on the program at the request of 
County Agent F. E. Bastzman of 
Volusia.) 

Thursday, A. M. Sept. 7 
Clifford R. Hiatt, Presiding. 
9:30 — Meeting called to order. 

Entertainment. 

9:45 — “Fertilizer Efficiency ia 
Production” E. F. DeBusk, Exten- 
sion Citriculturist, Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

10:30 — “Some Causes and Con- 
trol of Decay in Citrus Fruits Be- 
tween the Grove and Consumer” Dr. 
J. R. Winston, Senior Horticultu:- 
ist, U. S. D. A. Orlando. (Invited— 
acceptance dependent upon official 
duties. ) 

11:15 — “Diversification, a factor 
in Agricultural Prosperity” Dr. W:)- 
mon Newell, Provost for Agriculture, 
University of Florida. 

12:00 — Adjourn. 

12:15 — Dinner. 

Afternoon Session 


H. L. Pringle, Presiding. 

1:30 — Musical program. 

1:45 — Address: “The Importance 
of the Florida Citrus Industry,” bv 
W. F. Therkildson, “All Florida” Edi- 
tor of the Miami Herald. 

2:30 — “A Resume of Research 
Results on Gumosis and Psorosis in 
Florida” by Dr. R. S. Rhodes, Plant 
Pathologist, Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

3:15 — “The Results of the Ad- 
vertising Program for Florida Cit- 
rus” L. W. Marvin, Advertising Man- 
ager, Florida Citrus Commission. 

4:00 — “Express Shipments as 
a Means of Helping to Solve my Cit- 
rus Marketing Problems” H. H. Mein- 
ke, Lake County Grower. 

6:00 — Supper. 

8:00 — Entertainment — Motion 
Pictures and Lecture by Karl Leh- 
man, Secretary, Lake County Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Lake 
County Horticultural Association. 

Friday, A. M. Sept. 8 

9:30 — Meeting called to order. 
Entertainment. Forum _ discussion, 
resolutions, etc. Charles R. Short, 
President, L. C. H. A., presiding. 

10:30 — Camp adjourn. 

Costs 

The management of the Citrus 

Growers’ Institute is endeavoring to 
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Rochester, N. Y., July 10, 1939. 


The Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida, 


Gentlemen: 

We have a bottle labeled Florida 
Orange Wine purchased by George 
Oakley from Fee Brothers in 1886. 
This bottle is now in the possession 
of Cora Oakley of Rochester. 

The writer, whose father was a 
member of the firm of Fee Brothers 
since 1864, was not aware that 
Orange Wine was produced as early 
as 1886 and would like to ascertain 
if possible, the source of the product 
in question. 

It may be possible that some of 
your readers, who produce Orange 
Wine at present, may be able to give 
us the desired information. 

We shall be very grateful, if you 
will pass this inquiry on to any one 
who may be interested. 

Yours very truly, 
FEE WINE COMPANY, 


JFC:F By John C. Fee. 


keep the cost of the Institute as low 
as possible to the growers. This yea-, 
the cost for those registering Monday 
afternoon and staying through Fri- 
day breakfast is $5.00. For those 
coming for the day, dinner and sup- 
per will be served for 50c each meal. 
The Institute is not operated for prof- 
it and the fees charged cover the 
cost of meals and expenses inciden- 
tal to purchasing equipment and sup- 
plies essential to the operation of 
the Institute. 
Reservations Necessary 

Growers planning to spend the 
week in camp should make their res- 
ervations with R. E. Norris, County 
Agent, Tavares, Florida, as soon as 
possible. When reservations for sleep- 
ing facilities are taken up it will be 


impossible to care for any more over- 
night. A dollar deposit is required 
for each person when reservation is 
made. This will be credited to you 
at camp. No reservation fees can be 
returned. Those indicating a prefer- 
ence as to the cabin in which they 
wish to stay will be given that pref- 
erence in so far as it is possible to 
do so. This will necessitate sending 
reservations in early. Make all checks 
payable to the Citrus Growers’ In- 
stitute. Aside from personal articles 
it will be necessary to bring linens, 
including sheets and pillow cases. 
Entertainment and Recreation 
Entertainment and recreation fea- 
tures will be under the direction of 
G. T. Huggins and will include set- 
back, bridge, horse-shoe pitching, 
folk dancing, fishing, etc. Boats are 
available for the fishermen. 


Citrus Growers Institute Staff 

Prof. A. P. Spencer, Vice-Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Honorary Camp Director. 

W. T. Nettles, Extension District 
Agent, Camp Director. 

K. C. Moore, Orange County Agri- 
cultural Agent, Assistant Director. 

Mrs. Lucie K. Miller. Lake County 
Home Demonstration Agent, Camp 
Hostess. 

R. E. Norris, Lake County Agri- 
cultural Agent, Institute Manager. 

H. H. Hethcox, Umatilla, Regis- 
trar. 

Karl Lehman, Secretary, Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce, Di- 
rector of Publicity. 

Wilmer Bassett, Assistant Direc- 

G. T. Huggins, Director of Recre- 
tor. 
ation. 

W. J. Weiskopf, Leesburg, Assist- 
ant Director, Recreation. 


Columbia County farmers and 4- 
H club members who are interested 
in wildlife conservation are well 
pleased with present prospects of 
more birds and plenty of. feed for 
them, according to County Agent Guy 
Cox. Benne planted on 12 farms 
looks good for bird feed. 


For 
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Saving The Surplus Fruits And 
Vegetables For Off-Season Use 


ISABELLE 8S. THURSBY 


EXTENSION ECONOMIST IN FOOD CONSERVATION 


One of the most important pur- 
poses of Home Demonstration work 
in Florida is to stimulate the pro- 
duction of an adequate supply of 
fruits and vegetables and the plenti- 
ful use of these products that are 
necessary for the health and well- 
being of the family. To meet the 
needs of the body, to please the most 
particular palates, to keep people 
well, and to make children grow, 
Florida rural families must grow and 
use a large variety of fruits and 
vegetables. Families to be healthy 
must be well-fed families which 
means that the diet must be adequate 
the year around. To do this econo- 
mically, even in this “open” state 
of ours, foods must be preserved for 
“off season’ use. 


Crisp, tender young beans, fresh 
young beet greens and turnip greens 
with their succulent roots, red-ripe 
tomatoes, luscious berries, ripe figs, 
grapefruit in their prime, and other 
fine fruits and vegetables gathered 
from a planned food supply and pro- 
perly canned mean not only a sav- 
ing of the family income, but a 
greater measure of health for those 
who eat them. 


The task of preparing three well 
balanced meals a day never becomes 
tiresome when there is a variety of 
high quality, home-canned foods from 
which to draw. Not only well-chosen 
fruits and vegetables, but meats, re- 
lishes, preserves, and jellies insure 
the family diversified, well balanced 
meals at any season of the year, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, dis- 
tance from markets, sudden rise or 
fall of temperatures, prices, sick- 
ness, unannounced guests, or any 
other condition or emergency. 

A new picture has been gradually 
developing in the Florida home pan- 
try — just within the past few years. 
The old fashioned haphazard system 
of filling only a few containers with 
pickles, preserves, jellies, and, oc- 
casionally, some of the more com- 
mon fruits, like berries and peaches 
— peaches in north Florida and 
guavas in South Florida, perhaps — 
is being replaced by a systematic 


canning program which is including 
the canning, not only of fruits and 
vegetables, but all kinds of foods 
and of the proper amounts required 
to feed the family adequately every 
month in the year. 

In reality, many of our modern 
farm home pantries look very much 
like portions of up-to-date grocery 
stores. Their shelves are loaded with 
rows and rows of glass jars and tins 
filled with many kinds of fruits and 
berries and fruit juices and vege- 
tables galore — beans, corn, green 
creamed peas, okra, tomatoes, beets, 
butter beans, kraut, soup mixtures 
— ready to be served alone or to be 
combined with other foods. 


Ever since Jack Spratt and his 
wife “licked the platter clean,” 
menus have been centered around 
various meats as the “main” dish 
and our present day pantries include 
a very definite variety of home-can- 
ned meats — roasts, steaks, chops, 
beef, pork, mutton, veal, chevon, and, 
of course, chicken. When heated and 
served with the gravy or meat juices 
in which they are canned, they are 
invaluable additions to the diet, be- 
ing expensive items when purchased 
on the markets. Other favorite meat 
delicacies Brunswick stew, barbecue, 
sausage, head cheese, liver paste, and 
chili add further interest and varie- 
ty to the family food supply. 


Home-canned fish and fish roe, 
shrimp, crab, and both fresh and salt 
water fishery products made deli- 
cious chowders, stews, souffles, and 
sandwiches fillings. Salads are often 
found conspicuously included on the 
meat shelves of the well-planned pan- 
try of Florida. 

Even though pickles and relishes 
are not an essential part of the diet, 
they add interest and zest to it. 
When used with good judgment, 
they may also serve to make the 
school lunch more palatable and at- 
tractive. For this reason, the pickle 
shelf must hold a variety of such ap- 
petizers as mixed fruit and vegetable 
pickles, relishes, chutneys, chili 
sauces, and many dilled products. 
Close by, there must be a supply of 


preserves and marmalades, jams and 
jellies, honey and syrups of diffe- 
ent kinds ready to add color to the 
menu and to take monotony out of 
common place meals and lunches. 


In addition to the essential foods 
of the planned Florida pantry, there 
is a shelf filled with delicacies such 
as canned pecans and black walnuts, 
peanut butter, mincemeat, steamed 
fruit puddings and fruit cakes, lye 
hominy, choice citrus products, 
kraut, sandwich spreads, and similar 
articles of food and valuable fruit 
juices. A list planned with emergen- 
cies, sickness, picnics, wash days, 
gifts, garnishes, and other needs in 
mind, will help to meet the many 
demands made on the adequate food 
supply. 

These “off season” foods carry 
with them an atmosphere of luxury 
that the farm family can well offord 
because they were conserved when 
the products were in season and 
when in too great an abundance to 
use at the time. 


But we are only repeating what 
has already been told in the Canning 
Budget, a copy of which we hope you 
have. The important thing is that 
we now constantly try to improve the 
quality of our canned products. We 
must stress canning only fruits and 
vegetables that are at the right stage 
of maturity for highest nutritive 
value to prepare and process to re- 
tain this highest food value and fla- 
vor, and then to store the canned 
products so that they will “hold” 
these valuable properties. We regret 
to say proper storage facitlities in 
Florida for our home-canned foods 
are not always adequate or efficient. 

Right here it may not be amiss to 
make this statement, too: Canned 
foods will be as good as you make 
them — Grade A, or Grade B, or on- 
ly C Grade! 

The idea that canning foods des- 
troys or greatly reduces their vita- 
min content has been shown by re- 
peated experiments to be erroneous. 
It has been proven that owing to 
the reduction of oxidation in proper 


canning procedures, most canned 
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foods lose little vitamin C or B, and 
practically no vitamin A in prepara- 
tion for consumption. The researcn 
work of Dr. McCollum, our authority 
on vitamins, Dr. Eddy of Columbia 
University, and other eminent scien- 
tists has guaranteed the safety and 
food value of properly canned foods 
as sources of vitamins in the diet. 

Since we are told to can freshly 
gathered products, properly canned 
fruits and vegetables and really “ul- 
tra” fresh and may be distinctly sup- 
erior in quality to the so-called fresh 
or shipped-in foods bought in the 
customary way. You never know just 
how long — how many days or weeks 
have passed since some of our so- 
called fresh foods, as found on the 
markets, have been gathered or have 
been held in cold storage before we 
buy them. These shipped-in vege- 
tables may lose substantial quanti- 
ties of vitamin C, for instance, dur- 
ing shipment and incidental market- 
ing operations. 

But, in general, your canned pro- 
ducts, we repeat, will be as nutri- 
tious and as palatable as you make 
them. The question of what to can, 
of course, is largely an individual 
one, but every household should have 
a canning budget based on its needs. 
There are 1,095 meals to be prepared 
during the year, and if nutrition and 
economy are considered, canned 
foods play an important part in these 
meals. 

In conclusion, may we emphasize 
that like a good many other oid 
sayings, the saying, “a penny saved 
is a penny made” has in it a lot of 
truth and one way to apply it right 
now is by way of the garden-orchard 
route. Every dollar of the family 
living that comes from the farm is 
just so much added to the family in- 
come and leaves the actual cash in- 
come for other things. Certainly, if 
you want to earn money this sum- 
mer, canning the surplus from the 
home garden and orchard to help fill 
the pantry is one sure way to do it, 
for we hope you always plant with 
the thought of having a surplus to 
can, 

Write to us at the State Home 
Demonstration office, Tallahassee, or 
call on your county home demonstra- 
tion agent if we can be of any as- 
sistance with your canning activities 
for the summer months. 





NEW CITRUS LAWS ANALYZED 





(Continued from page 6) 
compartments by a center partition 
at least three-quarters inch thick. 


Each compartment would have a ca- 
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pacity of 2400 cubic inches, It is made 
unlawful to use any field box which 
exceeds 4900 cubic inches capacity 
unless the words “over size” are 
stamped on both ends in letters at 
least one inch high. This latter pro- 
vision was inserted to prevent des- 
truction or outlawing of many field 
boxes now in use which exceed the 
new standard, and use of the words 
“over size” gives the grower notice 
that the box is not a regulation one. 

The frozen fruit act gives the cit- 
rus commission authority to declare 
an embargo on shipment of fruit 
when freezing temperatures occur. 
The commission will determine if 
serious damage has been caused, and 
if such damage is found, not less than 
three days after the freeze, stop all 
sales and transportation for a per- 
iod not to exceed seven days. The 
embargo would not affect fruit pre- 
pared for shipment and on which 
certificates were issued prior to the 
order. Mixing of damaged with other 
fruit is also prohibited. 

At least three state-owned and 
operated houses for washing, polish- 
ing and grading citrus fruit will be 
constructed under one of the new 
laws. Operation of these houses is 
placed under the state agricultural 
marketing board, and fruit will be 
processed at actual cost plus one cent 
per box for equipment and mainten- 
ance. An appropriation of $50,000 
from the general inspection fund 1s 
made available to establish these 
houses. The three mandatory loca- 
tions are in Duval, Columbia and 
Levy counties, but other similar 
houses may be constructed and op- 
erated at the discretion of the board. 

Another new act prohibits use of 
any composition in processing fruits, 
such as soaps, oils, wax, gases, etc., 
until such product has been licensed 
by the commissioner of agriculture. 
The citrus commission is authorized 
by another law to investigate trans- 
portation problems affecting citrus 
and to take any action necessary 
with reference to rate hearings, etc. 
The act makes available, during the 
next two years, up to five percent 
in any year of the advertising funds 
for this purpose, with $6,000 to be 
devoted to studies on the fundamen- 
tals of citrus fruit maturity. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF 
CITRUS FRUIT IS EX- 
PANDING RAPIDLY 





(Continued from page 3) 
Twenty years ago the world out. 
put of oranges was less than 75,000 - 
000 boxes, of which the United 
States produced about one-third. 
Spain also produced about one-third 
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of the total, and Japan, Italy and 
Brazil grew most of the remainder 

The largest increase in volume dur- 
ing the 20-year period has been in 
the United States — the increase 
totaling more than 50,000,000 boxes. 
The largest gain outside the United 
States has been in Brazil — from 
about 2,000,000 boxes to more than 
33,000,000. 

The United States always has led 
the world in production of grape- 
fruit, it is stated. Production from 
the 1938 bloom has been indicated 
at about 41,000,000 boxes as com- 
pared with 31,000,000 in 1937 out 
of a world total of about 35,000,000 
in that year. Twenty years ago, the 
United States produced 6,000,000 
boxes. 

The United States now leads the 
world in production of lemons, pro- 
duction from the 1938 bloom having 
been indicated at nearly 11,000,000 
boxes. This probably will be more 
than half the world total. Twenty 
years ago, the United States produc- 
ed only 4,000,000 boxes. Then, the 
leading producing country was Italy. 

United States exports of citrus 
have increased somewhat in recent 
years “because of the decline in 
citrus prices,” according to Burmeis- 
ter. “But the increase in exports,” 
he adds, “has not equaled the in- 
crease in production. In consequence, 
larger quantities have been available 
for domestic consumption. Domestic 
consumption increased sharply dur- 
ing the last 20 years, due in part 
to an increase in domestic demand 
occasioned by a sharp expansion in 
consumer demand purchasing power, 
and in part to declining citrus prices 
accompanying expanding  produc- 
tion.” 

Burmeister reports that domestic 
demand for citrus increased sharply 
during the 1920’s, declined during 
the early 1930’s, but in the last 5 
years has regained part of this loss. 
Adverse factors affecting the foreign 
demand for United States oranges 
and grapefruit, he says, “have been 
the trade restrictions and the in- 
creasing competition from foreign- 
grown citrus. Foreign demand for 
United States lemons, however, haa 
increased somewhat.” 


FARM MARKET 





Pompano’s big $150,000 farm 
market will be ready for operation in 
early October, according to Broward 
County Agent B. E. Lawton. 


“Last night I drank seven cock- 
tails. I wonder if I did wrong?” 

“Good heavens, girl, can’t you 
remember?” 
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The Citrus Industry In 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The following interesting article 
was compiled by Mr. A. Meugarten 
for publication in Hadar, citrus pub- 
lication of Tel Aviv, Palestine. The 
data used in the article are based 
on figures published in Revista Cit- 
rocola, official publication of the Cit- 
rus Association, Sao Paulo. The in- 
formation herein contained will be 
of interest and value to citrus grow- 
ers of Florida and other citrus pro- 
ducing sections of the United States. 
—Editor. 


Production 


Sao Paulo and Rio De Janeiro are 
in Brazil. In 1938 Rio De Janeiro had 
the two main citrus producing states 
a total of ca. 7,000,000 citrus trees 
and Sao Paulo ca. 5,000,000 trees*). 
However, exports from Sao Paulo ex- 
ceeded those from Rio De Janeiro by 
80,000 boxes in 1937, for Sao Paulo 
groves are older and have already 
reached full bearing stage. The aggre 
gate number of citrus trees in other 
Brazilian states is ca. 3,500,000 
trees; their export is, however, neg- 
ligible. 

The total number of citrus trees 
in Soa Paulo is given as 4,582,279 in 
1938, 2,996,477 of which were of 
bearing age and 1,585,802 non-bear- 
ing. These comprise various varieties 
of oranges, grapefruit, lemons, tan- 
gerines and other citrus. 

The government is doing much to- 
wards the progress of the citrus in- 
dustry in Brazil. Regulations concern- 
ing nurseries have been published pro- 
hibiting the planting of any but s2- 
lected varieties of citrus. Then, again, 
very stringent export rules are en- 
forced ensuring the export of the 
best fruit only. 

Exports 


Brazil, situated in the southern 
hemisphere, grows’ what is called 
summer oranges. The main export 
season is April to July, when some 
97% of total production is export- 
ed. However, small quantities are ex- 
ported also during all other month« 
of the year; these probably consist 
only of early and late maturing va- 
rieties of oranges and other citrus 
fruit. 


The following table _ illustrates 
clearly the growth of citrus produc- 
tion at and exports from Sao Paulo 
during the last six years (1933- 
1938): 


Production at and Export from Sao 
Paulo 
(in cases of 36 kgs.) 
Production Export Index 
2,444,600 1,137,423 100 
2,284,200 1,096,451 93 
2,152,425 1,033,164 88 
2,689,500 1,290,967 110 
1937 4,518,700 2,169,023 184 
1938 4,606,259 2,131,631 181 
It is evident, that exports neve: 
rose to more than 50% of the pro- 
duction, though production and ex- 
ports have sharply risen from 1935 
onwards; exports nearly doublinz 
themselves during the short period 
of two years only. 
In 1937 exports consisted of the 
following varieties: 
Exports from Sao Paulo in 1937, As- 
cording to Varieties 
(in cases of 36 kgs.) 
Cases 
1,260,000 
511,245 
26,138 
24,301 
23,317 
39,717 
1,885,099 
237,735 
39,319 


Year 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Oranges 
Bahia (Navels) 


Pera 
Barao 
Natal 
Valencia 
Others 


Grapefruit 
Tangerines 
Lemons 6,870 

The main export variety is tne 
Bahia orange, the mother variety of 
the famous Washington Navel. 


Mechanical Packing 


Export regulations prescribe me- 
chanical packing; only packing hous- 
es, which pack a maximum of 3,000-— 
10,000 cases per season are exempt 
from the provisions of this rule. 

Packing houses have a capacity of 
250 to 3,000 boxes per day (aver- 
age 800) and are equipped with the 
necessary mechanical machinery, such 
as washing installations, sizing and 
grading machinery, disinfecting 
baths, chemicals (the only chemicals 
used freely are Borax and Metabo- 
rate) and colouring chambers. Of the 
56 packing houses operated in the 
State of Sao Paulo, only three are 
not equipped with washing units, 
while two are without sizing ma- 
chinery. The average daily capacity 
of the 56 packing houses is 50,- 
000 cases. It is, therefore, quite ob- 
vious that the main part of the ex- 
port crop is mechanically treated. 

Export Regulations 
Registration of Exporters 


Export regulations demand that 
only exporters registered with the 


government be permitted to export 
citrus fruit. When registrating the 
exporter must, in addition to all par. 
ticulars regarding himself, state 
clearly from which localities he in- 
tends to export his fruit. 

Control of Pests and Diseases 

No grower is allowed to sell his 
fruit for export if his grove is in- 
fested with pests or diseases above 
the norm allowed by regulations, 
Dropped fruit must be disposed of 
according to instructions issued by 
the Department of Horticulture, Ex- 
porters have to notify the Dept. of 
every new acquisition of fruit stai- 
tate a more strict supervision of ex- 
ing exact locality (in order to facili- 
ported fruit). Non-compliance with 
these regulations entails a fine of 
$200 to $1,000. 

Picking 

Only fruit conforming to follow- 
ing standards may be picked: 

a) 50% of colour 

b) sugar acid ratio in oranges 

1:6.5 

Tangerines 1:5.5 

Grapefruit 1:5.0 
c) Minimal juice content Or- 
anges 40% 

(of total weigh*) 
Tangerines 40% 
Grapefruit 32% 

Tangerines can be exported, by 
regular boats, having only 5% of 
colour, provided standards (b) and 
(c) are satisfied. 

Further provisions deal with the 
type of ladders and clippers( not 
pointed) to be used. No wet fruit 
may be picked whatever the reason. 
Any infringement of the regulation 
is punished the first time with con- 
fiscation of fruit, the second — with 
a fine of $500 — $1,000. 

Field Boxes 

Internal dimensions are — 68x39 
x35 cms. 

Field boxes must be cleaned and 
disinfected before the commencemert 
of the season. The exporter must no- 
tify the Government some six weeks 
before the season begins of the num- 
ber of field boxes he intends to use; 
these are inspected by govt. officials 
and the suitable ones stamped wita 
a fine mark; only stamped boxes may 
be used during the season. Unstamp- 
ed or unsuitable boxes that are found 
later in use are destroyed pending 
a further fine. The disinfecting and 
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stamping is done by workmen provid- 
ed by the exporter. 

Field boxes containing more fruit 
than prescribed by regulation are 
confiscated pending further fines. 

Transport 

Every carriage conveying fruit has 
to be properly covered, to protect its 
contents from danger. The first in- 
fringement of this regulation entails 


the confiscation of damaged fruit; a 
reincidence — a fine of $200 to 
$500. 


Packing Houses 

No machinery for citrus treatment 
is allowed to operate without pre- 
vious inspection by government offi- 
cials, who find it suitable for the pur- 
pose. Such permission can be revok- 
ed or suspended if machinery or in- 
stallation by accident or any other 
reason, no longer conform to rules 
prescribed by export regulations. The 
owner is liable to be fined $1,000 to 
$5,000 if his machinery is not in or- 
der. 

Packing houses must have a mini- 
mum inside flat surface of 200 m2 
of paved floor, and be provided with 
the general requirements of hygiene, 
ventilation, lighting etc. They must 
be equipped with (a) mechanical 
washing units with running water 
(b) mechanical drying units, (c) me- 
chanical sizing, (d) mechanical 
brushing, Growers exporting from 
3,000 to 10,000 cases are exempt of 
provisions (a) and (b) while those 
exporting less than 3,000 cases may 
use hand labour. Packing houses muct 
be kept strictly clean. 

Export Cases 

External measurements of stanc- 
ard cases are: 680x332x332 mms. 
Special statutes provide for the ex- 
act number of nails to be used in 
the preparation and closing of cases, 
specifying their size and type. 

Preparation For Packing 

Fruit must be kept for 48 hows 
before being packed. Obligatory mini- 
mum gross weights are: Oranges 96- 
/126’s — 82 kgs; 150/200’s — 33 
kgs; 216’s and more — _ 36 kgs. 
Grapefruit — 36/54’s — 29 kgs.; 
64/72’s — 30 kgs.; 96’s and more 
— 31 kgs. 

Culls 

Culled fruit should not be left in 
the packing house for more than 24 
hours. If special rooms are provided 
for culls, they may be kept for 48 
hours only. 

Wrapping Paper 

Wrapping paper’ should have a 
minimum weight of 5.450 grs. per 
500 wrappers, size 60x90 cms., and 
a minimum resistance of 6 points. 

Inspection 

No case containing more than 10% 
of defective fruit may be exported. 
The defects are determined accord- 
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ing to points as given in the follow- 


ing table: 

One fruit with is equal to 
Wastage 100 
Perforation or rupture of peel 20 
Blemishes 10 
Dry or green 3 
Hail damage 2 
Fumagine (more than % of 

surface) 2 
Sun stroke, thrips, wind 

blemishes 1 
Spraying stains 1 
Scales 1 


and so on. A minimum of 1% of 
each lot must be inspected. The in- 
spection is mainly done during pack- 
ing operations. 

Inspected and packed fruit, which 


State And Federal 


Name Texas 


Members and alternates of the 
Texas Growers’ Industry Committee 
and the Shippers Marketing Commit- 
tee for the coming marketing sea- 
son were named last week by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace and Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture J. E. McDonald. 


Word to this effect was received 
by R. C. Evans, Welasco, of the Gen- 
eral Crops Section and L. E. Pratt of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 


Only four ot the men who served 
on the GIC during the past season 
and only three of the SMC were re- 
appointed. Eleven out of the 12 high 
men nominated at district grower 
meetings, held throughout the Valley 
last month were selected for service 
during the coming season. 

The members and alternates of 
both committees, under both the Fed- 
eral and State programs as announc- 
ed, are the same, and these commit- 
tees are to administer the marketing 
agreement programs for citrus fruit 
produced in Cameron, Hidalgo and 
Willacy County. 

The Federal Marketing Agreement 
program, under which shipments of 
oranges and grapefruit in interstate 
commerce and to Canada can be reg- 
ulated by size, grade or volume, has 
been in effect since July 15, 1937. 
The State Marketing Agreement cov- 
ering intrastate shipments became ef- 
fective in the fall of 1937. 

A public hearing on proposed Fed- 
eral and State Marketing Agreement 
programs was held at Welasco, Au- 
gust 28, 1939. The proposed pro- 
grams, which do not contain proviz- 
ions for regulation of shipments by 
volume, would supplant the present 


remains in the shed more than five 
days, is to be reinspected. 

These regulations show clearly that 
the Government of Srazil is deter- 
mined to enforce a strict supervision 
of export fruit in order to establisk 
the good reputation of Brazilian 
fruit. Since every detail of handling 
fruit from picking to loading on boats 
is discussed fully and very clearly, 
there is no possibility of misunder- 
standing. Every infringement of the 
regulations however, small, is heavily 
fined. At the same time exporters’ 
interests, too, are guarded, as the 
inspectors themselves are liable ts 
be fined if they overlook any such 
infringement or imposes fines with- 
out definite cause. 


Farm Chiefs 


Citrus Committees 


programs. The proposed plan pro- 
vides that committees selected to ad- 
minister the present programs are to 
serve in the same capacity under the 
new programs if they are made ef- 
fective, or if this provision is not 
changed following the hearing. 

Members and alternates of both 
committees for the programs now ir 
effect were selected by the Secretary 
and the Commissioner of Agriculture 
from nominees chosen by the indus- 
try. 

Growers Industry Committee nom- 
naations were: 

Mission district: Owen Council, 
member; Samuel M. Duffie, alternate. 

Sharyland district: R. E. McLain, 
member; Herbert Klatt, alternate. 

McAllen district: John W. Ewing, 
member; L. T. Leonard, alternate. 

Edinburg district: Lee Blair, mem- 
ber; W. H. Hughes, Edcouch, alter- 
nate. 

Pharr-San Juan-Alamo district: W. 
G. Rice, San Juan, member; J. H. 
Hawthorn, Alamo, alternate. 

Weslaco-Donna district: John St. 
Clair, Donna, member; J. T. Ellis, Jr., 
Welasco, alternate. 

Mercedes district: W. F. Shaw, 
member; L. H. Kidder, alternate. 

La Feria district: Ralph Smith, 
member; J. H. Croshy,alternate. 

Harlingen district: Ben F. Barnes, 
member; Frank McEowen, alternate. 

San Benito district: E. I. Bucklin, 
member; Ed Alter, Rio Hondo, alter- 
nate. 

Brownsville district: H. H. Banker, 
member; R. W. Shuler, alternate. 

Raymondville district: William 
Wahler, member; F. L. Humphry, al- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Salesmen Report From The Field 


Polk & Highlands Counties 


Everyone seems to be interested 
in the maturity of early grape- 
fruit. Sizes will be larger this 
year on early bloom grapefruit, 
but quality generally will be a 
little poorer due to the light crop. 
The juice content of early bloom 
is higher now than at this time 
last year. 

A large percentage of the 
groves in this territory are begin- 
ning to show signs of hunger. 
This is to be expected in view of 
the heavy rains of the past few 
months. Most of the growers are 
beginning to use a topdresser with 
the idea of giving crops a boost 
before the flush of September 
growth. — J. M. Sample. 


North Central Florida 


The past six weeks have been 
ideal for citrus development in 
Central Florida. Rainfall has been 
periodic in that several days of 
rain has been followed by sev- 
eral days of good sunshine. Groves 
over the entire territory are look- 
ing good, and the fruit is develop- 
ing very rapidly. Melanose is very 
active in this section. Regarding 
the quantity of fruit throughout 
this area, it appears that there 
will be less oranges, and a de- 
cidedly shortage in grapefruit 
and tangerines. — G. W. Phillips. 


East Coast 

Lower East Coast growers have 
been active clearing new land for 
fall plantings. Activity is just be- 
ginning, with seed beds, but with- 
in the next few weeks all growers 
will have their operations under 
way. In the Lake Okeechobee sec- 
tion work is a little farther along. 
Many growers have already start- 
ed preparing their land for the 
fall crop. 


West Central Florida 
Groves throughout the territory 





are looking better than they have 
for several years. The quality of 
the fruit is good and most of the 
growers are feeling very optimis- 
tic. The vegetable growers are go- 
ing forward with their plans for 
the fall crop. Many of our cus- 
tomers are already in the field 
getting the cover crop worked in- 
to the soil. — E. A. McCartney. 


Pinellas and Hillsborough 
Counties 

The extreme drought in the 
early spring caused a great deal 
of dead wood in citrus trees this 
summer. Before this could be 
pruned out the rainy season start- 
ed and as a result there is quite a 
heavy infestation of melanose. 
Groves are looking very good at 
this time, and the quality of fruit 
on most groves is good. — C. &. 
Little. 


Southwest Florida 
Celery growers in the vicinity 
of Sarasota are busy with their 
seed beds. Planting will get under 
way soon. Groves throughout this 
section are in very fine shape, and 
the quality of the fruit is good. 
While the quantity is off consid- 
erably, most of the growers are 
feeling optimistic over the pros- 
pects for the season. Vegetable 
growers in Hardee and DeSoto 
counties are preparing for a busy 

season. — Frank Dillinger. 


Note to all Growers: You will 
soon be making plans for your 
fall application of fertilizer. 
Whether this is to be applied to 
your grove or used in growing 
vegetable crops, we want to re- 
mind you that you are assured of 
the best when you use Orange 
Belt Brands. Use them this season 
and you will continue to use Lyons 
Fertilizer for years to come. 





Personal Items 


Mrs. George P. Allen of Floral 
City, a very good customer of 
ours, has a most enviable record 
for producing both quantity and 
quality fruit. Those growers who 
feel a little discouraged should 
pay Mrs. Allen a visit and find out 
how it is done. 

J. T. Matthews, Lyons dealer at 
Hopewell, is spending a vacation 
with his family in Georgia. 

Mr. J. W. Keen of Frostproof, 
who is a large grove owner and 
head of the Keen Fruit Corpora- 
tion, has recently become interest- 
ed in the cattle industry. He owns 
and operates a fine ranch east of 
Bowling Green. 

G. E. Wetherington of the Tur- 
key Creek section, is a new addi- 
tion to the Lyons Dealer family. 
He has constructed a new ware- 
house on his property and will be 
glad to serve his many friends in 
his section. Best wishes, Grover. 

Norman McDuffie, our agent at 
Dania, feels very much encourag- 
ed over his prospects for the com- 
ing season. Norman is highly re- 
garded in his section, and is al- 
ways anxious to be of service to 
his customers. 





WEDDING BELLS 


The office force and staff mem- 
bers were treated to a surprise 
this week when announcement 
was made of the marriage, on 
June 29th, of Mrs. Dora Hunter, 
of the clerical department, and J. 
H. Mahoney, plant superintendent. 

These valued members of the 
Lyons staff kept their wedding 
secret after their marriage in In- 
verness. and it was only within 
the past few days that the news 
was broadcast. 

Every member of our organi- 
zation wishes the Mahoneys the 
best of luck in their matrimonial 
venture. They will be at home in 
the Forest Hills addition to 
Tampa. 
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J. H. Dunne, San Antonio, an 
old Lyons customer, is a great be- 
liever in quality, and he demon- 
strates this year after year by 
consistently producing crops of 
real quality fruit. 

C. B. Hipson, prominent grow- 
er in the Umatilla section, receni- 
ly returned from a business and 
pleasure trip to Boston and New 
York. We hope Mr. Hipson had 
a successful business trip, and that 
his vacation was most enjoyable. 

John Parker has been an agent 
for our Company in Arcadia for 
a number of years. John reports 
that an increasingly large number 
of new customers come to him 
every year. This is certainly proof 
that Lyons Fertilizers is giving 
results, and that John is giving 
his customers a real service. 


SEPTEMBER SUGGESTIONS 
FOR GROVE CARE 


Horticultural Department, Lyons 
Fertilizer Company 


Keep young trees free from 
grass and weeds for several 
feet beyond the branches. 

PEST CONTROL 
Watch scales and _ whiteflie:, 
particularly where Bordeaux 
mixture was used in the spring. 
Use oil emulsion only where 
absolutely necessary on early 
maturing fruit, since the oil 
has a tendency to delay early 
maturity. Spray or dust with 
sulphur where rust mites are 
numerous. 

FERTILIZER 
Due to excessive rains this 
summer many groves will re- 
quire touching up before the 
Fall application,  especiali,7 
trees carrying a heavy crop 
of fruit. Young trees should be 
fertilized late in August or 
early in September. 

PRUNING 
Complete pruning as soon as 
possible, and remove all water 
sprouts. Old trees should be 
given special attention for fot 
rot, root rot, decayed spots, 
ete. 

GENERAL Vy 
Plan for irrigation if weather 
turns dry. Keep ditches open 
where drainage is necessary. 
Hoe out fences as protection 
against fire later in the sea- 
son. 


We talked with Francis Corri- 
gan a few days ago, and were very 
glad to find him able to be out 
again after having been confined 
to his bed for several weeks. 

Mr. Eldridge Clapp, of Clapp 
& Clapp Groves, Orlando, left re- 
cently for New York where he 
will join his family for a vaca- 
tion. 


Clyde P. May, large grove own- 
er at Winter Haven, has a very 
fine crop of fruit this season. His 
early grapefruit crop should be 
one of the first to move from this 
section. 


Lester Simpson, of Leesburg 
Bulb & Flower Company, Braden- 
ton, is away on vacation. 


Because these Pro- 
ducts are Manufac- 
tured in Florida for 
use on Florida 
Groves 


We Recommend 


ORANGOL 
SPRAY 
EMULSION 


OBRITE 
DUSTING 
SULPHUR 


“SUPERIOR” 
WETTABLE 
SULPHUR 


For control of citrus 
insects and disease 


Manufactured by 


Orange Manufac- 
turing Company 
Orlando, Florida 


Lyons Fertilizer 
Company 


Distributors 


Little Bits 
of 


“Stand up!” shouted the color- 
ed evangelist, “if you want to go 
to heaven.” 

Everybody got up but one old 
man. 

“Don’t you want to go to heav- 
en, my brother?” shouted the 
preacher, loudly. 

“Sho,” said the old man, “but 
Ah ain’t goin’ with no excursion?’ 


“Don’t you think that violinist’s 
obbligato is beautiful?” 

“I can’t say yet. Wait until she 
turns around.” 


A celebrated Irish lawyer, jok- 
ing with his friend, Father O’- 
Keefe, one day, said: 

“Father, I wish you were St. 
Peter and had the keys to heaven, 
for then you could let me in.” 

The witty priest replied: 

“Better for you if I had the 
keys to the other place — for 
then I could let you out.” 


“Get a good laugh at the bath- 
ing suits worn 30 years ago, 
’cause 30 years hence, there won’t 
be nothin’ to laugh at.” 


NEEDS TRANSPORTATION 

Drunk (to splendidly uniform- 
ed bystander): “Shay, call me a 
cab, will ya?” 

Uniformed Bystander: “My good 
man, I am not the doorman; I am 
a naval officer.” 

Drunk: “‘Aw right, then call me 
a boat, I gotta get home.” 


“Harry surprised me by telling 
me we were going to France on 
our honeymoon.” 

“How nice, and how did he 
spring it on you?” 

“He said that as soon as we 
were married he would show me 
where he was wounded in the 
war.” 


Child Training Expert: “If your 
children become unmanageable, 
quickly switch their attention.” 

Puzzled Parent: “Their what?” 
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Summer Citrus Fertilization In 


Lake County Demonstration Groves 


BY R. E. NORRIS 







Citrus growers are going to be 
confronted with a number of prob- 
lems when they set out to decide on 
the fertilizer best suited for their 
groves this summer. Not the least of 
these will be the economy problem, 
for many growers are being forced 
this year to operate under drastical- 
ly reduced budgets. The drought has 
created a problem in many sections 

of Lake County that the grower 
should consider, because it has weak- 
ened the trees in many cases and has 
caused them to shed much of their 
new crop as well as much foliage. 
Grapefruit trees, particularly Dun- 
cans, have had an unusually light nor- 
mal bloom in this section this year, 
largely because of the drought and 
because the fruit was (and still is) 
left hanging on the trees. We can ex- 
pect a heavy late bloom this year 
in both oranges and grapefruit as 
the result of these conditions. 

In Lake County demonstration 
groves the trees are fertilized on a 
definite plant food basis. Nitrogen 
and potash are normally applied on 
a 1-1 or a 1-1% ration depending on 
the variety of fruit, size of crop, 
physical condition of the tree, kind 
of root stock, the kind and amount 
of the cover crop, and the cultural 
practices within the grove. 

The annual grove requirements of 
phosphates is normally applied in the 
summer. It is applied usually as a 
part of a mixed fertilizer, or it may 
be applied in the form of ground 
rock or colloidal phosphate. 

Applications of dolomite or sol- 
uble magnesium or both are also ap- 
plied generally in Lake County dem- 
onstration groves in late May or 
June. 

As mentioned above, nitrogen and 
potash are applied in a 1-1 or a 1- 
1% ratio on an annual basis, but 
this does not mean that the summer 
application shall be in this ratio. For 
example. in many demonstration 
groves we use a material analyzing 
about 14-0-14 in the fall. In the 
spring we might use calcium or so- 
dium nitrate which analyzes 15 or 
16% nitrogen. In the summer, then, 
we would work out a formula that 
would carry nitrogen and potash in 
a ratio that would adjust the two 
previous applications to a 1-1 or 1- 
1% ratio. From this it may be seen 
that the summer application might be 





considered as the balance wheel. In 
cases where rock or colloidal phos- 
phate was applied within the past 
year or two or in cases where it will 
be applied during the summer a for- 
mula analyzing 6-1-15 or 10-0-15 
might be used. In other cases formu- 
lae analyzing 8-5-10, 8-8-16, or 5-7 
12 might be recommended. From this 
it may be seen that relatively high 
analysis materials are used in Lake 
County Demonstration Groves. 

The rate of application is depen- 
dent upon several factors including 
the size of the crop, root-stock, and 
general condition of the tree and 
crop. However, as a rule, fertilizer 
is applied in these demonstration 
groves in the summer as follows: 1 
pound of fertilizer for each foot of 
tree spread when a fertilizer con- 
taining 4%. nitrogen is used. Thus, 
only half as many pounds of ferti- 
lizer would be used if the analysis 
contained 8% nitrogen. 

In many instances, as a further 
grove economy measure, this applica- 
tion is not disced into the soil. Of 
course soil moisture conditions will 
influence a grower’s decision, but if 
plenty of moisture is present we do 
not disc demonstration groves at this 
time unless it is in connection with 
seeding a cover crop. 

It is a good plan to check the PH, 
or acidity, of your grove soil occa- 
sionally. Research workers are gen- 
erally agreed that the optimum pH 
is around 6.0 in our soils. In the 
range of 5.5 to 6.5 our fertilizer 
materials are most efficient, that is, 
less leaching of plant food takes 
place. If the soil has a pH of around 
4.5 a tremendous amount of leach- 
ing takes place and the efficiency of 
our fertilizer is thereby reduced. So 
it may be considered a definite econ- 
omy measure to keep the pH some- 
where around 6.0. This may be done 
by the application of several dif- 
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ferent kinds of liming materials, the 
most popular of which in our demon- 
stration groves is dolomite. Aside 
from containing calcium carbonate, 
which destroys soil acids, this ma- 
terial contains magnesium carbonate, 
which is useful in correcting so call- 
ed bronzed-leaf, or magnesium de- 
ficiency. Therefore, in cases where 
the pH is between 4.5 and 6.0 we 
recommended an application of 1500 
to 500 pounds of dolomite respect- 
ively. In cases where the pH is about 
6 or above and bronzing occurs we 
recommend the use of 2-3 pounds of 
magnesium sulphate per tree. This 
may be obtained under a commer- 
cial trade name. Many fertilizer con- 
cerns mix it in their grove formulae. 

Groves that were irrigated or 
those few that received sufficient 
rain during the recent drought will 
probably respond well to the usual 
normal summer fertilizer applica- 
tion, but groves that went through a 
severe drought will likely respond 
better to an altered treatment as ap- 
plies to the regular fertilizer appli- 
cation. (Of course the pH should be 
about as suggested above in either 
case.) In the first place, many groves 
suffering from drought did not re- 
ceive a spring fertilizer application. 
All fertilizer materials must have 
moisture to become soluble or avail- 
able for the trees use. Therefore, 
where drought conditions occurred 
there was little use to apply a spring 
application because all of the fall ap- 
plication had not been used and suf- 
ficient moisture was not present 
to make a spring application avail- 
able. Many growers will feel that 
their grove should have an extra 
heavy application this summer to off- 
set the loss from receiving no spring 
fertilization. While it is true that 
a. slightly heavier than normal ap- 
plication will likely be beneficial 
growers should not lose sight of the 
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For 25 years National-Riverside 
Heaters have saved millions of 
dollars to citrus, deciduous and 
truck growers. Low in Cost and 
High in Efficiency... Write to 





9GallonJunior National- Riverside Co. 3 and 9 Gallon 
Louvre Heater P.O.Box 925, Tampa,Florida Smudge Pot 
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fact brought out by E. F. DeBusk 
jn a recent article. During the dry 
weather trees put out a root system 
well under the normal root zone in 
order to get what little moisture was 
available in the subsoil. Therefore, 
your trees will have a more elaborate 
root system in the lower areas, and, 
as the fertilizer materials go down 
through the soil, instead of being 
lost through leaching, these roots are 
going to take up a part of that ma- 
terial—thus increasing the efficiency 
of past applications of fertilizer as 
well as the one you apply now. 


W. T. PEDERSEN, SUC. 
CESSFUL FLORIDA GROW- 
ER, VISITS CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 4) 


cause of gifts of oranges and his 
recognized success in orange growing 
and packing in Florida, he has been 
dubbed “The Orange King of Flor- 
ida” in Denmark. 

The Waverly association has en- 
joyed a successful career and is now 
a fine and extensive plant capable of 
packing 1,250,000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit a season. It is light 
and airy, provides a cafeteria for iis 
employees, as well as a recreation 
room. It maintains a plant for the 
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manufacture of fertilizer and mate- 
rial for pest control. Mr. Pedersen 
and three friends organized the assc- 
ciation many years ago and under- 
wrote its first year’s indebtedness at 
time of organization. He was presi- 
dent for a long term of years and 
upon his retirement was given a 
beautiful watch suitably inscribed. 

In a recent issue of the Farm 
Credit Administration’s “News for 
Cooperatives” considerable space 
and several illustrations are devoted 
to a description of the Waverly 
Growers Cooperative and its fine 
packing house. 


STATE AND FEDERAL 
FARM CHIEFS NAME 
CITRUS COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 13) 


ternate. 

Named on the Shippers Marketing 
Committee were the following inde- 
pendents: John Burkhart of Alamo 
with William Cloughley of Alamo, 
alternate; Hugh Rouw of Edinburg, 
with Hugh Williams of Welasco, al- 
ternate; W. S. Dougherty of McAl- 
len, with Jack Williams of Pharr, al 
ternate; Dan Logan of Mercedes, with 
Roy Stephenson of La Feria, alter- 
nate. 

The following co-operatives were 


Maintenance of Trees 
in Good Condition 


named on the shippers committee: 
William A. Brunton, Welasco, with 
A. E. Krause, Welasco, alternate; T. 
M. Melden, Mission, with Dick Winn, 
Alamo, alternate; A. L. Cramer, Elsa, 
with G. O. McDaniel, Elsa, alternate. 


Plant Exploring Work 
Started 100 Years Ago 


The departure of Walter Koelz, 
plant explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for Af- 
ghanistan and nearby countries in 
search of vegetables and fruits which 
may be adapted to this country is 
a reminder that the first agricultu- 
ral work authorized by Congress was 
the collection of foreign seeds and 
plants just 100 years ago, Secretary 
Wallace said recently. 

Because of his interest in agri- 
culture, Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, 
Commissioner of Patents, was plac- 
ed in charge of this work in 1839. In 
addition, he was instructed to under- 
take various statistical services and 
encourage the beginnings of what is 
now recognized as agricultural in- 
vestigations and research. In this was 
the commencement of the functions 
that are now carred on in the Di- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 


Production of Quality 
Citrus Fruit 


... your trees need even, 
sustained feeding! 


NE of the most important points in the pro- 

duction of quality citrus fruit is to arrive 
at that balance which will maintain trees in good 
condition and also produce high-quality fruit. 


That’s where Urea Nitrogen plays an important 
part. Usea Nitrogen, being completely available 
and resistant to leaching, goes to work quickly 
and keeps working. The quick but sustained 
action of Urea Nitrogen helps bring about that 
character of growth that gives the necessary 
balance: vigorous trees and quality fruit. 


Ask for fertilizers containing Urea Nitrogen! 


“URAMON” Fertilizer Compound Urea- Ammonia Liquor 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. (20% Urea Nitrogen. 


(42% Urea Nitrogen) 25% Ammonia Nitrogen) 


‘06. a 5 par OFF 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Ammonia Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN EXPANSION 
ANNOUNCED BY WALLACE 





(Continued from page 7) 
that food sales to all housewives are 
receiving a substantial impetus in 
those stores in which persons using 
food stamps concentrate their pur- 
chases. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
stores in the low income areas were 
selling about 28 per cent more but- 
ter and about 5 per cent more eggs 
per week during the experimental 
period than in the 4 weeks preced- 
ing the program. For flour, prunes 
beans, and corn meal, comparisons 
were made between shipments prior 
to the program and sales during the 
program. The records indicate an in 
crease of 62 per cent in flour sales 
and an increase of 46 per cent in 
prune sales in low income stores, 
while weekly average bean sales 
were twice the pre-program _ ship- 
ments. The corn meal increase was 
about 76 per cent. Undoubtedly 
there was some reduction of store 
inventories during the pre-program 
period, and so the actual increases 
in sales may have been smaller than 










JACKSONVILLE’S 
LARGEST end 
FINEST HOTEL 
300 Rooms 


Koga JACKSONVILLE 


e 
cla g F LORI DA 
Rey Charlie Grinch. Merege 
Conveniently located in the 
dewntown business, shopping and thea- 
ter district. Every room an outside room 
(ne court) with private bath, circulating 
tee water, radio, fan and bed reading 
lemp. Suites of parlor, bedroom and 


beth. Superior cuisine and service in 
The Patio Grill and The Rendezvous. 


Our Lobby, Dining Rooms, 
Leunge, Beauty Parlor, Barber Shop 
end all public rooms are completely air 
eenditioned. More than half of our 
Guest Rooms are individually air con- 
@tioned---no re-circulation of sir from 
ene guest room to another. This modern, 
hespitel-approved system is an exclusive 
feature of The Roosevelt. 


Drive your automobile into the 


Hote! Roosevelt Garage, whieh is 


Grectly connected with our Lobby. 
4B @vtside Rooms - No Court 
© Ciresleting ic0e Woner s Oo Oo 
Tub end Shower > 
tn Every Room uP 


A Robert "4 Meyer Hotel 








GROWERS WILL HELP 
ENFORCE ACTS THAT 
OUTLAW GREEN FRUIT 





Directors of Florida Citrus Grow- 
ers, Inc., have invited State Com- 
missioner Nathan Mayo to outline 
what assistance they may render to 
assure strict enforcement of the 
state’s citrus maturity laws: 

L. H. Kramer, president, said re- 
cently following an executive meet- 
ing of the organization that members 
were determined to see that not a 
car of green Florida citrus reached 
northern markets during the coming 
season. 

“Our job was only half done when 
we got the green fruit and process- 
ing laws passed by the legislature,” 
said J. J. Banks, jr., of Orlando, vice 
president. “The balance of the job, 
upon which we are now entering, is 
that of getting them enforced for 
the benefit of growers and for the 
benefit of all business in Florida that 
depends on the fruit industry for its 
income.” 


are indicated by the above figures. 
Since most of these commodities are 
generally not consumed in maximum 
quantities during the summer months 
however, the increases noted are es- 
pecially significant to farmers mar- 
keting the commodities. 

At a period when citrus fruit 
sales were declining near the end of 
the normal marketing season, sales 
of oranges in low income stores in- 
creased 31 per cent as compared witn 
a decline of 27 per cent in upper in- 
come stores. Grapefruit sales were 
declining very materially during the 
experimental period. However, sales 
in low income stores were materially 
higher than sales in upper income 
stores. Sales of citrus fruits in in- 
termediate income stores showed a 
greater proportional increase than in 
low income stores. 

More detailed studies of the to- 
tal sale of foods and the movement 
of individual surplus commodities in 
Rochester and the other experimen- 
tal cities are being conducted, but 
it is too early to draw final conclu: 
sions from the data now available. 

The Food Stamp Plan is now op- 
erating in four cities and is to be- 
gin soon in two other areas. Th? 
plan was inaugurated in Rochester 
on May 16. It was started in Day- 
ton, O., on June 5; in Seattle, Wash., 
on July 15; and in Birmingham, 
Ala., on Aug. 1. Preparations are 
now being made to start the plan 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and Pottawa- 
tomie County, Okla. 

The gradual expansion of the plan 
to other cities and areas is scheduled 
to begin in the near future. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 





The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser. 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
der of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


SE 
CITRUS NURSERY TREES 
Superior Trees at Special Low Sum- 
mer Prices. Send for Price List, 
Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla, 





MANURE — Stable and Dairy Ma- 
nure in car lots. Write for prices. 
P. O. Box 2022, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE — 500 standard field 
boxes, practically new, some never 
been used. Best cypress. 40c each. 
C. O. Reiff, Marianna, Fla. 


CITRUS BUDS AND SEEDLINGS— 
Jaffa, Pineapple, Hamlin buds on 
Sour Stock. Sour Orange Seed- 
lings.. R. P. Thornton and H. §. 
Pollard, Copothorn Nurseries, Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


SOAR’S SWEET — Ripens 20 to 30 
days ahead of other oranges, more 
juice, better flavor. Order trees 
NOW. -Pomona Nurseries, R 2, 
Dade City, Florida. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS and 
Hay Peas. Write for our prices. We 
also have a full and complete line 
of all farm seeds. Robinson’s Seed 


Warehouse, Cairo, Georgia. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop, 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS — 
Fresh crop, $15.00 per 100 tbs. f. 
o. b. Frostproof, Fla. Milton Wood- 
ley, Frostproof, Fla. 


CHOICE Rough Lemon Seedlings 6 
to 20 inches high, $10.00 per thou- 
sand. Olan Altman, Sebring, Flor- 
ida, 


“MAIL ORDER Operator desires con- 
tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


AVOCADOS:— All desirable varie- 
ties. Haden Mangos, Persian 

















Limes, superior budded Loquats. 
Coral Reef Nurseries Co., 
stead, Florida. 
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PLANT EXPLORING WORK 
STARTED 100 YEARS AGO 





(Continued from page 17 
vision of Plant Exploration and In 
troduction of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. From this beginning there 
developed the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“The first purpose of plant intre- 
duction was the increase and diversi- 
fication of crops,” the Secretary said. 
“As the various fungous and bac- 
terial diseases and insect pests de- 
veloped and spread in this country, 
it became necessary to search in the 
various parts of the world for new 
strains and species, often the wild 
forms, which could be used after in- 
troduction in the development 
through breeding of resistant types. 
The contribution of the Division of 
Plant Exploration and Introduction 
in finding and introducing these re- 
sistant forms has been great. Men- 
bers of this division have played an 
important part in developing the 
breeding programs not only of Fed- 
eral agencies but of all the Stare 
Experiment stations that call upor 
the Department for help. Their in- 
formation upon the geography of 
plants, their constant close contacts 
with investigators and dealers all 
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over the world, their exploring expe- 
ditions into obscure places, combine 
to make available to plant breeders in 
this country a wealth of the world’s 
plant material that is remarkable. As 
a centralized agency in the Depart- 
ment, charged with the hundreds of 
details associated with world-wid2 
plant exploration, and the distribu- 
tion of thousands of samples of new 
seeds and plants that have been, and 
are being, introduced into the United 
States for possible economic, orna- 
mental, or other value, their respon- 
sibilities are indeed great. 

“Since most of our foodstuffs and 
many of our fibres are of foreign 
origins and have been since colonia! 
days, the importation of new plants 
has been a basic factor in agricul- 
ture. 

“While there have been almost in- 
numerable plant introductions that 
have become basic factors in our ag- 
riculture some of the most conspicu- 
ous are the wheats from which are 
bred the hard and winter wheats, the 
present darum wheats, as well as di- 
sease-resistant wheats, oats and bar- 
leys, sorghums, rices, flax, disease 
and cold-resistant potatoes, melons, 
lettuce, onions, carrots, tomatoes, 
sweetpotatoes, forage plants, par- 
ticularly crested wheat grass an‘ 








You May Not Buy This Month 
But It’s Time To Consider 


The Qualifications you are going to demand of the Fertilizer you will 
use during the forthcoming fall application — certainly you will want 
a Fertilizer which you know is properly compounded and prepared by 
men who are expert in this knowledge and know what Florida condi- 


tions and Florida groves and crops require. 
ledge should be based upon your own observations and the helpful 


counsel which well equipped horticulturists can give you. 


We are adequately prepared to serve you in both 
respects — Consider us seriously when you buy. 


SUPERIOR FERTILIZER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND OFFICE EAST BROADWAY AT 47th STREET 
cv creerinianumeantbiaenseneeentaenbeananeadiiamaienbeamintisaannendaniean ane 





Phone Y-1316 
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And of course, such know- 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


other grasses, alfalfa, lespedezas, and 
soybeans. This last crop in its di- 
versification would pay for all plant 
introductions. Cotton and tobacco 
have been the basis of specialized de- 
velopment. Decidious and subtropical 
fruits, with apples, peaches, grapes, 
the best representatives of the form- 
er, and citrus, avocados and dates, 
the best of the latter. Sugar-pro- 
ducing plants, particularly canes and 
beets have been developed largely 
from introduced plants. 

“One has but to look at one of 
the general crop reports issued reg- 
ularly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to get an idea of what 
plant introduction has meant to the 
agriculture of the United States. Of 
the seventy-eight principal field, 
fruit and nut, and truck crops listed 
with a total estimated value in 1937, 
of nearly four billion dollars ($4.- 
000,000,000), only about ten are na- 
tive to the United States, and prac- 
tically all of these had their begin- 
ning in this country in small quan- 
tities of seed propogating material 
obtained in plant exploratios of the 
Department, by trained specialists 
searching the four corners of the 
earth for new trees and plants that 
they may promote the welfare of 
American agriculture.” 


P. O. Box 1021 



















YOUR CROPS 


And be certain of securing maximum 
results of any expenditures you may 
make for your fertilization program. . 
- » Growers who use our plan of fer- 
tilizing will vouch for the results ob- 
tained... Prepare to build up strength 
in trees for the coming season. ..And 
develop greater crops of Quality Fruit 


by the use of Lyons Fertilizers and our 


Lyonize plan... 


We list below the names of our Agents 
and Sales Representatives 


A. G. Macaulay, St. Petersburg SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. T. Matthews, Hopewell 

Norman A. McDuffie, Dania 

Arnold Feed and Seed Co., Winter Haven Noling & Church, Inc., Howey-in-the-Hills J. H. 

J. A. Barthle, San Antonio Orange Manufacturing Co., Orlando Special Representative 

Citrus Supply Co., Winter Haven John W. Parker, Arcadia Frank Dillinger, Sarasota 

Douglas Hardware Co., Dunedin J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland Chas. S. Little, 8802 Highlands Ave., Tampa 

Dover Cash Store, Dover J. C. Smith & Son, Palmetto E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, Tampa 
J. C. Smith & Son, Sarasota Geo. W. Phillips, 65 Park Lake Ave., Orlando 
J. M. Sample, Box 626, Bartow 


Edge Mercantile Co., Groveland 
Farmers Feed Store, Wauchula D. T. Thompson, Webster 
Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee Felton W. Scott, c/o Norman.A, McDuffie. 


John Giddens, Avon Park 
Gifford Garrett, Leesburg C. E. Wetherington, Turkey Creek Dania 
R. L. Kennedy, Ft. Green Cc. E. Williams, Bartow N. Tuckett, Mount Dora 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK 
Rickborn, Lakeland, 
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Citrus Growers Hope To Profit 
From War Sales 


With'a British commission headed 
for the United States to set up head- 
quarters for purchasing canned food- 
stuffs during the war period, Florida 
canners and other industry leaders 
are taking preliminary steps to have 
canned Florida citrus placed on the 
essential list of products which the 
commission will buy for the military 
and civilian groups of the United 
Kingdom. y 

Fresh citrus apparently enjoyed a 
preferential statue already, but it 
was understood unofficially that the 
tentative list of essential foodstuffs 
which the British commission is 
bringing to the United States does 
not include canned citrus. Rep. J. 
Hardin Peterson obtained telegraphic 
information from the state depart- 
ment that fresh citrus could be iia- 
ported without restrictions into the 
United Kingdom, and this was veri- 
fied by a cabled report from England 
received by the department of agri- 
culture. 

The British board of trade issued 


an order effective Sept. 5 whica 
prohibits the importation, except by 
license, of luxuries and goods of 
which there are sufficient supplies in 
the United Kingdom, except in the 
case of oranges, grapefruit, limes, 
apples, pears and bananas. The order 
does require a license, however, for 
shipment of fruit juices. There is no 
specific mention of canned grapefruit 
which comprises Florida’s major ex- 
port business with Great Britain. 
Florida canners are not particu- 
larly worried about this season’s ex- 
ports, as approximately 1,400,000 
cases of canned citrus already have 
moved to the United Kingdom. There 
remain 100,000 cases still to be ship- 
ped, to fill English orders, but difti- 
culty has been encountered in find- 
ing boats to carry it. Boat lines can- 
not obtain insurance on vessels or 
cargo, although this situation prol)- 
ably will be corrected as soon as a 
proper convoy system has been es- 
tablished. One prominent Florida 
canner with a large volume of ex- 
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in Good Condition 


port business said there would be 
little difficulty in disposing of the re- 
maining 100,000 cases in the United 
States, but he said English merchants 
were anxious to have the Florida pro- 
duct and canners were not attempt- 
ing to find any other outlet at this 
time, hoping transportation troubles 
will be remedied. The increase in in- 
surance rates both on vessels and 
cargo may jump the transportation 
rate considerably, it was pointed out, 
possibly requiring a slight increase 
in retail price to the English con- 
sumer. 

The Florida citrus commission, 
which has been watching the export 
situation closely since war develop- 
ments, is working with government 
officials in Washington to obtain 
their influence in having canned cit- 
rus placed on the essential list by the 
British commission. It was emphasiz- 
ed that the list now being brought 
by the English group is purely tenta- 
tive, and subject to revision when 

(Continued on page 11) 


Production of Quality 
Citrus Fruit 


..your trees need even, 
sustained feeding! 


NE of the most impostant points in the pro- 
duction of quality cxrus fruit is to arrive 


at that balance which wilbhmatntain trees in good 
condition and also producethigh-quality fruit. 
That’s where Urea Nitrogen plays an important 
part. Urea Nitrogen, being completely available 
and resistant to leaching, goes to work quickly 
and keeps working. The quick but sustained 
action of Urea Nitrogen helps bring about that 
character of growth that gives the necessary 
balance: vigorous trees,and quality fruit. 


Ask for fertilizers containing Urea Nitrogen! 


“URAMON” Fertilizer Compound Urea- Ammonia Liquor 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. (20% Urea Nitrogen. 


(42% Urea Nitrogen) 25% Ammonia Nitrogen) 


GH PID 


"a 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Ammonia Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 
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Citrus Pulp At New 
York Dairy Show 


With dried citrus pulp an impor- 
tant part of their daily feed, the her 
of cows at the world’s fair in the ex- 
hibit “Dairy World of Tomorrow,” 
is setting new world records for milk 
production. Florida citrus leaders are 
watching the results of this exhibit 
herd because of the important bear- 
ing it may have on more widespread 
use of dried citrus pulp. 

Five major breeds make up the 
fair herd. The cows are milked three 
times daily on the rotolactor, or milk- 
ing merry-go-round. June figures, an- 
nounced by Vere S. Culver, chief 
herdsman with 30 years of herd ex- 
perience, show an average of 47.9 
pounds of milk per day per cow. In 
an average good herd, production of 
30 pounds a day is considered good. 

The average butterfat content has 
been 3.9, and average butterfat vol- 
ume two pounds per cow per day. 
One pound is considered excellent in 
the average good herd. 





Another factor which has surpris- 
ed even old-time herdsmen is the low 
bacteria count of milk from a herd 
of this size. The count has been con- 
sistently under 1,000 and sometimes 
as low as 300. In the average good 
herd, 5,000 is considered good. 

Florida producers of dried citrus 
pulp contributed a large amount of 
their new product to the world’s fair 
exhibit, to give it the type of open 
test which they hope will convince 
the most skeptical dairyman that it 
is an excellent feed. Dr. Wayne Neal, 
animal husbandry expert of the Uni- 
versity of Florida experiment Station, 
recently announced that after thrce 
years experimenting, he was convinc- 
ed dried citrus pulp was the equal 
of beet pulp in every respect, and 
superior in some. 

Production of dried citrus pulp was 
stopped recently by the Florida fac- 
tories after a surplus had been ac- 
cumulated which would insure a 
vear-’round supply for those using 
it. Dried citrus pulp producers in 
Florida are working together coop- 
eratively in an educational program 
to increase consumption of this Flor- 
ida product. 

With the results of three years ex- 
perimentation now available, it is 
expected the state will issue a bull-- 
tin in the near future dealing with 
proper use of dried citrus pulp. It 
ig, believed such a bulletin would do 
much to increase consumption among 
Florida families with one or two 
cows, who hesitate because of lack 
of knowledge of the amount and me- 
thod of feeding, 
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For a Healthy Grove... 


Guard 
the 


*_p-h means: 


* 





of your 


SOIL! 


PRODUCTIVE HEALTH 


-... and complete PRODUCTIVE HEALTH of your 
grove soil means that your trees must get the right 


plant foods in 


the right amounts at the right time. 


Not only are the “primary” elements necessary, but 
also those “secondary” elements which certain soils 
and crops require — often in exactly right proportions. 
Because GULF BRANDS of Fertilizer are “keyed to 
your soil,” because they are complete, balanced fer- 
tilizers made in Florida to meet the needs of YOUR 
grove, they help you maintain the PRODUCTIVE 
HEALTH of grove soils the year around, at econo- 


mical cost. 


Ask the Gulf Field Man in your section to recom- 
mend a fertilization program for fall and winter. 
Guard the PRODUCTIVE HEALTH of your grove with 
GULF QUALITY Fertilizers — and save money in 


the long run. 










East Coast Factory: 


Uru 


UL Fibnts 


FERTILIZER 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 





PORT EVERGLADES, FLORIDA 


